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Henry IV. (1406), they severely limited the preroga-
tive. A council was, in accordance with this petition,
to be established, responsible to Parliament, to super-
vise the government when the Houses were not
sitting, and to be practically an executive committee.
Such a measure had no bad results as long as the
king was a man, but with the minority of Henry VI.
it led to complete disorder. Jealous of their newly
won greatness, Parliament refused to entrust large
powers to the Regent and still less to the Protector
and Defensor. Consequently the executive was
weakened, and at the very time when a strong hand
was most needed. It has been seen how the divisions
in the Council weakened Bedford in France, and at
home it led to that state of disorder which is depicted
in the " Paston Letters." In the early years of
Henry VI. Parliament attained to a position of
importance, which it did not reach again until two
hundred years later or more. But its growth was
premature ; it was incapable of organising the strong
government which was required, and its failure led
to its almost total extinction for a time. During the
Wars of the Roses it sank to be a mere instrument in
the hands of the predominant party ; its functions
were usurped by the Council, and it was merely used
to give a show of legality to the measures of the rival
leaders. In short, Parliament proved to be incapable
of controlling the " ovennighty subjects " ; to be unfit
to rule the country, and to be useful merely as a
legislative and as an advisory body. But, at the
same time, the very fact that it was not wholly
ignored shows that its importance was recognised